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USE OF ACCOUNTING INFORMATION AND STATISTICAL 
DATA IN A DEPARTMENT STORE 


PUBLICATION’S DEPARTMENT NOTE 


The opinion that cost accounting is confined solely to factories is all 
too common. But, fortunately, it is becoming increasingly recognized that 
cost accounting is applicable to every line of business, retailing, whole- 
saling, banking and finance, as well as to industrial establishments. Too 
few retail merchants, however, realize the value of costs and statistics in 
directing and controlling their operations. 

This article describes the accounting and statistical information which 
is useful to merchandise managers and departmental heads or buyers in 
department stores; and the relation of merchandise men and buyers to the 
controller’s department. The discussion is concrete and precise. While 
the article contains a considerable amount of material that is regarded as 
standard practice in larger department stores, at the same time many 
retailers have not given sufficient thought to the procedures suggested in 


this article. 
The article is based upon a paper read at the First Western Regional 


Cost Conference of the N. A. C. A., held in Chicago on February 7 and 8, 
1924. Another paper presented at that conference, “Industrial and Finan- 
cial Investigations,”” by Arthur Andersen, was issued as Vol. V, No. 14, of 
the Official Publications, issued April 1, 1924. 

A. C. Hodge, Ph.D. the author of this article is Assistant Professor in 
Accounting in the University of Chicago from which institution he graduated 
in 1914. He also did his graduate work at the University of Chicago, receiv- 
ing his Ph.D. in Economics in 1922. His dissertation or thesis dealt with 
the subject of Department Store Accounting. After graduation, Dr. Hodge 
taught accounting in the University of Kansas leaving that institution to 
accept a similar position with the University of Minnesota where he re- 
mained for two years. He has been teaching in the University of Chicago 


since 1918. 

It seems to me that a discussion of the subject of this article 
may be divided into two main parts: 

I. The classes of information which are useful to the mem- 
bers of the merchandising organization. 

II. The relation of the controller’s department to the collec- 


tion of this information. 


INFORMATION USEFUL TO THE MERCHANDISE MANAGER 


Under the first main head, the nature of the information desir- 
able, we must consider (1) the information which should be made 
available to the merchandise manager, and (2) that which should 
be made available for the use of the department heads. 

The information which should come to the office of the mer- 
chandis. manager would appear’ in various classes of reports. A 
classification of these reports, according to the nature of the in- 
formation which they would contain, and the purposes which the 
information would serve, may be made as follows: 
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1. Semi-annual, quarterly or monthly reports of the general 
financial condition of the business, expressed in financial terms— 
in other words, the balance sheet. Such reports should set forth 
certain significant ratios, for the current period, and should be 
in comparative form so that the tendencies of these ratios can 
be clearly seen. The financial condition of the business is affected 
to a considerable extent by the success of the merchandising opera- 
tions, and the merchandising manager, as one of the general offi- 
cers, will be guided in the formation of his policies by the showing 
made by the company as indicated by the general balance sheet. 

2. Semi-annual, quarterly or monthly reports of the results 
of business operations expressed in financial terms—in other words, 
the statement of profit and loss. This statement, like the balance 
sheet, should set forth the significant ratios involved, and should 
be in comparative form to show operating tendencies from one 
period to another. The profit and loss statement is of special 
interest to the merchandise manager, since it reflects the part played 
by the merchandising operations in the general operating results 
for the period, and also affords a basis of comparing profits from 
one period to another with a view to determining the manner in 
which they are affected by various merchandising policies. De- 
partmental statements of profit and loss should also be prepared 
and used. 

8. Reports on current merchandising operations in the sev- 
eral selling sections or groups, which will keep the selling sec- 
tions informed of significant happenings and tendencies in the 
merchandising operations of the business, and form the basis of 
daily judgments, decisions and modifications of policy. Some re- 
ports which may be classified under this head are: 

A. A summary (usually prepared weekly) of merchandise 
operations, by selling sections and groups, and for the entire store. 
This summary should show at least the following information: 
(a) Stock on hand at beginning, (b) purchases for the week, (c) 
net sales for the week, at retail, (d) estimated gross profit on 
sales and (e) stock on hand at the end. Each of these items should 
be shown in comparison with the same item for the corresponding 
week of the preceding business year. For purchases, sales and 
gross profits cumulative figures for the year or for the season may 
also be shown, compared with cumulative figures for the corre- 
sponding portion of the preceding year or season. 

Additional items are often introduced into this summary, ¢.g., 
dues at the beginning and at the end, price changes, gross sales 
and sales deductions, turnover figures, estimated operating ex- 
penses and estimated net profit for the period in question. 

It is my opinion, however, that if this information is included 
in the report it is too complicated to be easily read, and therefore 
it is better to prepare supplementary reports for the presentation 
of this information. 

B. A second report in this third class of reports would be 
one showing all price changes for the week (mark-ups, if any, 
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mark-downs and mark-down cancellations). This information 
would be given by sections and for the whole store. The net price 
changes in each case should be compared with the changes for the 
same period in the preceding year, and the cumulative figures for 
the current year compared with the cumulative figures for the 
preceding year. The amounts may be used in making these com- 
parisons, but a much more effective basis of comparison is afforded 
by the percentage of the net price changes for a given period to 
sales for that period. It is possible that the percentage of price 
changes to average stock on hand is an even better basis. This 
basis would be especially applicable if stock is carried at retail. 

This report is sometimes made daily, but in most cases once 
a week is often enough for all practical purposes. 

C. A third operating report is one showing dues, or com- 
mitments by buyers for future delivery. These should be divided 
into two classes, (a) orders placed for immediate delivery and 
(b) orders placed for future delivery. A weekly report may prof- 
itably show the following information: (1) Stock on hand now, 
(2) stock on hand at end of corresponding week last year, (3) cur- 
rent dues, (4) current dues last year, (5) stock and current dues, 
(6) stock and current dues last year, (7) future dues, (8) future 
dues last year. This information would be prepared for each sell- 
ing section and for the entire store. 

D. A fourth weekly operating report shows all goods checked 
into stock for the week, with the amount and percentage of mark-up 
for each selling section and for the entire store. This report may 
also be made daily if desired. Comparisons with the correspond- 
ing business period of the preceding year, of both current and 
cumulative figures, are desirable in this report. 

E. A monthly report from the adjusting division showing 
an analysis of customer claims. This would show the total of 
claims arising from sales made in each selling section. The claims 
for each section would then be analyzed to show the number for 
which the section is held responsible, with some further analysis 
to show the nature of the fault (e.g., error, omission, etc.), and 
the number for which responsibility attaches to departments other 
than merchandising (e.g., shipping, packing, accounting, credit, 
mail order, etc.). 

This report should prove extremely useful to the merchandise 
manager, since it shows him the main causes of customer dissat- 
isfaction, suggests subjects for investigation along this line, and 
in many cases suggests possible remedies. For example, if men’s 
overcoats show an unusually high figure of claims due to unsatis- 
factory goods, the buyer for that department will certainly be 
brought on the carpet and questioned with regard to his sources 
of supply, and probably with regard to his system of inspection 
in passing on the merchandise checked into stock. Section errors 
and omissions will suggest an inquiry into the adequacy of the 
procedures and the manner in which they are carried out. 
F. Another report which is highly desirable for the merchan- 
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dise office is one showing a periodic analysis of inventory for each 
section. This report would in most businesses be necessarily less 
frequent than the others mentioned, owing to the infrequency with 
which inventories are taken. In many establishments, however, 
stock records are kept in most of the selling sections which make 
fairly accurate reports on those sections possible, and where the 
selling price system of inventory valuation is employed estimates 
can be made which are close enough to prove quite useful. 

There are two bases of inventory analysis, which are valuable 
from the point of view of the merchandise manager. They are 
(1) analysis by merchandise groups and (2) analysis by age, or 
time of purchase. Analysis by merchandise groups refers to the 
groups into which the merchandise within a given section may 
logically fall. Thus, if a store has one department for women’s 
garments, there might be several groups made within that depart- 
ment, e.g., suits, coats, dresses, skirts, sports wear, etc. Silks, 
which are usually included in a single section, are susceptible to 
division into several groups. One large department store recog- 
nizes twenty groups of merchandise under silks, for purposes of 
inventory analysis. The purpose of such an analysis is to enable 
the merchandise manager to form a clearer judgment regarding 
the distribution of the particular buyer’s investment in stock. 
Some of these groups are novelties, some are staples and others 
are distinctly seasonal as regards demand. All these factors are 
given weight in considering the desirability of the status of a par- 
ticular departmental inventory. It is not every section, of course, 
the merchandise of which would lend itself to such analysis, but 
=e number of selling sections this analysis would be a very use- 
ul one. 

The other basis of analysis, that of age, is of quite obvious 
value. If in taking inventory the merchandise is placed in certain 
classes according to the length of time it has been in the depart- 
ment, the merchandise manager is afforded an excellent opportunity 
to detect any inefficiency in merchandising on the part of that 
buyer, and the knowledge on the part of the buyer that these 
facts are available to the central office furnishes an added incen- 
tive toward keeping his stock clean. For these reasons, it is highly 
desirable to code each item of stock to indicate the month in which 
it came into the store and to classify inventory, at least once a 
season, and oftener if possible, on that basis. 

4. The fourth main class of reports which should be pre- 
pared for the merchandise manager consists of reports which show 
estimates made on operations of the future. There is considerable 
discussion at the present time on the general subject of budgeting. 
Many business managers have not yet been converted to the gen- 
eral idea of budgeting, and only a very small minority have actually 
adopted and put in force a complete scheme of budgeting. Person- 
ally, I feel reasonably sure that the practice of setting up certain 
standards for attainment in the operations of the future period just 
ahead and the formulation of such standards in writing is one 
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which will eventually be generally adopted. I do not, however, 
wish to enter into the controversial aspects of the matter at this 
time. Whether or not the merchandise manager admits that he 
believes in budgeting, there are certain estimates which he will 
require to be made and submitted to him, in a more or less formal 
fashion. Certain standards will be established for the performance 
of individual section heads, e.g., standards of gross profit, amount 
of purchases for a given season, amount of stock and dues which 
they should have at certain significant dates, and the like. 

If a budget system were in operation, the merchandise mana- 
ger would receive reports showing certain estimates for the budget | 
period (probably the season). These reports would probably show 
the following information, for each selling section, and for the 
store as a whole: 

(a) Stock and dues at beginning, and at the end of each 
month of the budget period. 

(b) Estimated sales, at cost and at retail, for each month 
and for the entire period. This would show estimated gross profit 
as well. 

(c) Estimated purchases, at cost and at retail, for each 
month and for the entire period. This would include not only 
actual deliveries, but all orders placed for current delivery. 

(d) An estimate of advertising expense for each selling sec- 
tion and for the entire business, by months and for the budget 
period. 

(e) An estimate of other selling expenses, for each section 
and for the entire store by months and for the budget period. 

5. The fifth general class of reports which would be useful 
to the merchandise manager assumes that he receives reports of 
the class just discussed, viz., estimates or budgets setting forth 
standards of performance to be attained in the coming budget 
period. Assuming this to be the case, the fifth group of reports 
would be a series of monthly reports showing actual performance 
for the current month and for the budget period to date, compared 
with the estimated performance for such periods. One such report 
would be submitted each month for each of the estimates or budgets 
indicated in the previous group. Thus actual sales for the month 
and for the budget period to date would be compared with the 
estimated figures, as would figures of purchases and of the various 
classes of expenses involved. Reports of this type are of great aid 
to the merchandise manager in controlling the operations of his 
department. They serve to show him the degree of success achieved 
by each of his subordinates in living up to the operating stand- 
ards set for such subordinates, and also serve to indicate the desira- 
bility of revisions in the budget due to the operation of factors 
which were not foreseen at the time of preparing estimates. 
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INFORMATION FOR THE SECTION OR GROUP MANAGER OR 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


The foregoing discussion has dealt with information desirable 
for the use of the merchandise manager. When we come to con- 
sider the information which should be made available to the head 
of a particular section or group of sections, it will be found that a 
considerable part of it is the same as that discussed previously, 
except for the fact that the report received by the subordinate 
manager will relate in each case only to his own section or group. 

The buyer is not particularly interested in the information 
shown on the general financial reports, the balance sheet and the 
statement of profit and loss, since none of it is very directly related 
to the operations of his particular department. The one statement 
of this nature which interests him directly is the statement of 
profit and loss for his own department. This report, showing 
sales, cost of sales, gross profit, some analysis of the operating 
expenses charged to the department, and the resulting net oper- 
ating profit, is of the greatest interest and value to the buyer, 
since it reflects the efficiency of his operations in terms of profit 
to the business. This statement should be made comparative in 
form. It should show a comparison of various items and ratios 
as between comparable periods. Such a statement should be pre- 
pared monthly if possible, and the most significant basis of com- 
parison would probably be with the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. The significant items of expense and profit should 
be expressed not only in amounts, but also in terms of percentage, 
to net sales. 

Information concerning current merchandising operations sub- 
mitted for the use of department heads will naturally be such as 
concern only their own departments, and should in most cases be 
somewhat more in detail than information of a similar nature sub- 
mitted to the merchandise manager. 

Each buyer should receive, cf course, a weekly summary of 
merchandising operations for his section, showing the same infor- 
mation as the general merchandise summary shows, only being 
confined to a single section. He should receive reports on price 
changes, but these may well be daily in his case, instead of weekly, 
as in the case of the merchandise manager, and they may also 
show the detail of the items upon which price changes are taken, 
provided the commodities are such as to make this itemized infor- 
mation worth while (e.g., men’s suits, children’s wear). 

A third weekly report previously mentioned is one on dues. 
The buyer’s report should show everything reported to the mer- 
chandise manager from the particular section, and should also 
usually show additional information, such as dues classified by 
vendors and by anticipated dates of delivery. 

A fourth weekly report should furnish the buyer with an 
itemized list of the invoices charged to his merchandise account 
during the week. This would show vendors and due dates for 
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each invoice and would, therefore, be in considerably more detail 
than the report to the merchandise manager on merchandise 
checked into stock. 

Reference was made previously to the desirability of a report 
to the merchandise manager from the adjusting division. Each 
section head should receive a monthly report from this division 
showing the total of customer claims arising out of sales made 
by that section, analyzed to show responsibility and causes. These 
figures may well be compared with those for the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, and may also be carried forward 
from month to month to show cumulataive figures for the year. 

This report may serve to draw the buyer’s attention to vari- 
ous conditions in the section which need attention, such as the 
quality of the merchandise he is purchasing, over-anxiety on the 
part of sales persons to make sales, or carelessness in carrying 
out procedures. 

The buyer’s information concerning the condition of his stock 
should be considerably more detailed than that furnished the mer- 
chandise office. An analysis made of inventory at inventory dates 
by merchandise groups or by managers, or both, will of course be 
submitted to the section buyer for his information concerning con- 
ditions in his section. 

But entirely aside from this records should be kept which will 
furnish the department head with a continual knowledge of the 
current status of his stock. The type of such records varies with 
the different classes of merchandise involved. Certain standardized 
lines, carried throughout the year and year after year, are of such 
a nature as to make possible balance of stores records similar to 
those used in a manufacturing business, with maximum and mini- 
mum figures and a standard quantity to order from the manufac- 
turer. For departments handling only items of high value, like 
furniture, oriental rugs, diamonds, watches or fur coats, a serial 
number may be given each item and a register kept, the items 
being entered as they come in and written off as they are sold. 

Another method sometimes used for keeping a record on fairly 
standardized lines, large quantities of which are held in the store 
room, is to carry a sheet for each vendor on which each number 
purchased from that manufacturer is listed, with all essential in- 
formation concerning the item. As items of any class come in 
or are issued to the selling section, the balance of that item is 
brought up to date. When the minimum is reached, a purchase 
order is issued. 

On articles which are not standardized, and which are kept 
almost entirely in the selling section (e.g., garments, hats, shoes, 
etc.) a separate card is usually kept in the section for each order 
placed. This may provide for analysis by sizes and colors, and 
provides for entering receipts, sales, sales returns and the current 
balance. These cards are kept up to date daily or weekly by the 
department office. These cards afford the basis of certain desirable 
analysis of section sales, viz., (1) sales by classes of commodities, 
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(2) by sizes, (3) by colors, (4) by styles and (5) by price ranges. 

One bit of information which should not be overlooked, and 
which is of interest to both the merchandise manager and the in- 
dividual buyer, is a monthly statement of the cash discounts taken 
during the month on invoices of the particular department; and of 
the discounts lost. The reason for the importance of this state- 
ment is that in most large stores discounts are taken on all invoices 
which are passed in time to come up for payment within the dis- 
count period. If invoices are not put through in time to secure 
the discount, it is considered to be the buyer’s fault, and the loss 
of the discount affects the gross profit for his section. It is as- 
sumed that if the buyer is alert to secure satisfactory terms and 
datings, and if he watches his receipts and sees to it that the goods 
are inspected and O.K.’d promptly, the invoices will be ready for 
payment at the proper time. This is an excellent check on slack- 
ness in this respect on his part. 

Reference was made under the discussion of stock records to 
sales analyses which may be of use to buyers. Some of the bases 
of analysis of sales which may prove very useful in certain cases 
are: 

1. Analysis by commodities or merchandise groups 

2. Analysis by styles and colors 

8. Analysis by price ranges 
The first basis of analysis, that by commodities or groups, is nec- 
essary in order to obtain either of the other two, assuming that 
the section handles more than one commodity or class of mer- 
chandise. It is also useful in itself, aiding the buyer to plan 
his purchases as to their distribution among the various commodi- 
ties or groups involved. If possible, this analysis should be shown 
both by amounts and by physical units. 

Analysis of each type of commodity or merchandise group 
according to styles and colors tends to show the trend of cus- 
tomer demand, and aids the buyer in planning distribution of pur- 
chases. ; This information must obviously be furnished in terms 
of physical units, although amounts may also be shown if desired. 

A knowledge of the distribution of sales of a certain com- 
modity in terms of price ranges is more useful in some departments 
than in others. In men’s garments, in shoes, in men’s hats, and in 
other classes of items, it is highly essential that the buyer know 
how his trade divides up along these lines. How many men will 
come into the store looking for a $50 suit of clothes, how many 
will be looking for a $6 hat, a $10 pair of shoes, etc? There are 
a number of sections in which such analysis should be kept and 
made available for the buyer’s use, to aid him in anticipating the 
wants of his customers, and supply them promptly and profitably. 

The last two classes of reports mentioned as of value to the 
general merchandise manager were (1) the reports showing esti- 
mates of merchandising operations for a future “budget period,” 
and (2) monthly reports showing comparisons of the standards 
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thus established with the actual performance attained. These two 
classes of reports are of the highest importance to the depart- 
mental buyer, and all budgets and budget control reports which 
affect his particular department must be available to him, as well 
as any revisions in any of his departmental budgets. The buyer 
naturally has a close and vital interest in knowing exactly what 
standards of performance are established for him, and in compar- 
ing his actual performances with these standards. 

The budget or estimates which would affect the buyer would 
be those on sales, purchases, advertising expense and selling 


expense. 


RELATION OF MERCHANDISE MANAGER AND BUYERS TO 
CONTROLLER’S DEPARTMENT 


Thus far the classes of information which are useful to the 
—" manager and the department heads have been dis- 
cussed. 

Let us now consider the nature of the responsibility which the 
controller’s department should assume in connection with the collec- 
tion and presentation of this information. In view of the limited 
length of this article, this subject can only be treated in a general 
fashion. 

In order to do this, I must state briefly what I consider to be 
the proper relationship of the controller’s department to the rest 
of the organization. I should recognize in a large retail store the 
following, six functions, or homogeneous groups of activities, each 
important enough to be placed in charge of a general office, re- 
sponsible directly to the General Manager. 


1. Merchandising. 

2. Service 

8. Finance 

4. Personnel 

5. Maintenance of Plant 

6. Standards and records 

The controller would be the general officer in charge of the 
standards and records function. Minor executives reporting to 
him would be the head accountant, the chief statistician, and the 
office manager. If the business has a budget program, as I should 
unhesitatingly recommend that it should have, this program should 
be carried out directly under the general manager, but the con- 
troller should be responsible for budgetary procedures. The con- 
troller’s department should have functional control over the keep- 
ing of records in every department of the business. By this we 
mean that they should design all forms and procedures employed ~ 
for this purpose, or at least give their O.K. on such forms and pro- 
cedures, and should exercise a central supervision over the whole 
system of record-keeping, regardless of the department to which 
the employee who keeps the records may belong. This does not 
mean that it is the controller’s job to enforce the methods laid 
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down for such performance, but simply to design forms and 
methods, and furnish expert advice and assistance in all cases 
where the collection or presentation of statistical information is 
concerned. This assistance would be greatly facilitated in a large 
business by having in each of the main functional departments a 
functional representative of the controller, who would be under 
the line control of the head of the particular department, but under 
the functional control of the controller. This official would be re- 
sponsible for determining what statistical data were needed by 
his department, and for supervising the collection and presenta- 
tion of such data. He would also supervise the budget procedure 
for his department. 

Let us assume, then, that there is such a functional officer in 
the merchandising department, known perhaps as the merchandise 
controller. His task would be somewhat as follows: 

1. To study and to make suggestions as to the nature of 
the data which would be most useful in the formulation of 
plans for more effective operating methods in merchandis- 
ing; to supervise the collection, presentation, and inter- 
pretation of such information where required. 

2. To assist in the formulation of the budgets for 

a. Sales 

b. Purchases 

c. Advertising expense 
d. Selling expense 

8. To supervise the preparation of reports necessary for the 
control of these budgets. 

4. To supervise merchandise stocks with the aim of keeping 
them at the minimum figure consistent with effective mer- 
chandising. 

This officer should be constantly on the alert to see that the 
merchandise manager and the departmental buyers receive the 
information which will be useful to them in the formulation of 
policies and in conducting merchandising operations. He should 
consult with the various members of the merchandising organiza- 
tion in an effort to discover how the controller’s department can 
be of service to them. 

In so far as is possible, information for the use of the mer- 
chandise organization should be collected and presented by the 
central accounting and statistical divisions. Looking back over 
the classes of information previously discussed, we may examine 
briefly into the possibilities along this line. 

1. Balance Sheet information. Comes from central account- 

ing division—general ledger section of accounting divi- 
sion. 

2. Statement of profit and loss. 

a. General—from general ledger section. 
b. Departmental—from retail cost accounting section. 

8. Operating reports 
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Summary of merchandise operations. Can be pre-- 
pared by accounting department. Departmental rec- 
ords kept by retail auditing di: ision. 

Reports on price changes. 

The information is furnished by daily or weekly re- 
ports from the sections. It can be summarized and 
presented by the central statistical division. 

Reports on dues—from analysis of orders O.K.’d by 
presentation by central merchandise office. May be 
prepared for presentation by central statistical divi- 
-_ but more probably will be done in merchandise 
office. 

Reports on merchandise checked into stock. Made up 
from receiving room or opening room records. May 
be summarized by central statistical division but prob- 
ably by merchandise office. 

Reports on invoices charged to various departmental 
merchandising accounts—from accounts payable sec- 
tion of accounting division. They can make appro- 
priate analysis and submit reports. 

Reports on customer claims. 

Information collected, summarized, and presented by 
clerical force of adjusting division, under supervision 
of central statistical division. 

Information on merchandise stocks. With the ex- 
ception of reports based on periodical inventories, it 
would seem that information concerning the status of 
stock must be collected and summarized within the 
sections themselves. They may receive valuable sug- 
gestions as to forms and procedures to be employed 
from experts in the controller’s department, and all 
stock-keeping schemes should have the O.K. of the 
central department, i.e., the controller’s department. 
Analysis of Sales 

Such analyses of sales as may be desired by the de- 
partment head on sales for his secticu or group must 
almost inevitably be made by the clerical force of the 
particular section. It is essential in this case to have 
the co-operation of the controller’s department not 
only that the section office force may receive expert 
advice as to the manner of making such analyses, but 
also that the forms and procedures used in recording 
the sales may be such as will make possible the collec- 
tion of the needed information with the least possible 
waste of effort. 


In the preparation of estimates the buyer should have the 
assistance of the controller’s department. First, they should aid 
him in securing any information which may be of service in ar- 
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riving at his estimates. It is also their task to design the form 

in which the estimates are to be stated. The reports which show 

comparisons between estimated and actual performance will also 

= = by the central accounting division and submitted to 
e buyer. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT NOTES 


The subject of retailing costs has not been treated exhaustively 
in existing literature, but some very excellent material has been 
published. 

One of the best sources of information is “A Standard Method 
of Accounting for Retail Stores” in two volumes, issued by the 
Controllers’ Congress of the National Dry Goods Association, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City, in 1922. Through the courtesy of the 
Controllers’ Congress, members of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants may obtain both volumes for the special price of $2.00. 

Volume I, Descriptive Text, contains the following major sec- 
tions: Balance Sheet Accounts, Operating Statement, Operating 
Accounts, Classification and Distribution of Expense, Classification 
of Merchandise, Balance Sheet Accounts—Bookkeeping Procedure, 
Operating Accounts—Bookkeeping Procedure, and Classification 
and Distribution of Expense—Bookkeeping Procedure. 

In this volume is a description of the nature of the entries to 
be made in each account. Skeleton ledger accounts are shown. 
The retai! inventory method is clearly explained. 

Volume II, Charts, contains 22 charts which were drafted to 
present the accounts pertaining to the Balance Sheet, Operating 
Statement, Classification and Distribution of Expense and Classi- 
fication of Merchandise. “The charts are arranged to meet the 
requirements of all classes of stores, both large and small, and can 
be condensed or elaborated to meet the operating conditions of the 
individual store. The descriptive text pertaining to the charts is 
included in Volume I.” 

This uniform system is an amplification and revision of “The 
Classification and Distribution of Expense in Retail Stores” issued 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Association in 1917. The Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
issues from time to time material of value to the cost man such as, 
“Budgetary Expense Control,” “Merchandise Purchase Control,” 
“Ready-to-Wear Stock Control,” “Retail Inventory Shortages and 
Remedies.” 

The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University has 
issued a considerable volume of material on retailing costs. Among 
the pamphlets it has put out are the following: Systems of Ac- 
counts for retail grocers, retail drug stores, retail jewelry stores, 
shoe retailers and hardware retailers. At periodic intervals it 
issues pamphlets containing figures of operating expenses in these 
lines of business compiled from data submitted to the Bureau by 
a number of firms. The Bureau has also issued some pamphlets 
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on accounting and expenses for department stores and wholesale 
grocers. The price of some of these pamphlets is 50c while others 
may be obtainable for $1.00. 

A “Clothing Survey” in six volumes, covering costs, mer- 
chandising practices, advertising and sales in the retail distribution 
of clothing was prepared by the Bureau of Business Research of 
Northwestern University School of Commerce under the super- 
vision of Horace Secrist in co-operation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers. The publishers of these volumes are 
Prentice-Hall, New York City. The price is $11.25. 

The Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, 105 W 40th St., 
New York City, has issued a booklet of 45 pages, “Accounting 
for Retail Music Stores,” prepared by Prof. H. M. Peisch of the 
Amos Tuck School of Dartmouth University. The price of this 
booklet is $3.00. 

The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Xenia, Ohio, 
has issued a “Uniform Accounting System.” 

The National Retail Hardware Association has issued an 
accounting system. One of the valuable parts of this system is an 
Expense Distribution record. This Association has also published 
a pamphlet, “The Hardware Store—An Intimate Study of Margin 
Expense Profit” which shows the results of a study made of the 
costs of selling hardware at retail in 1922. The study covered 
1068 stores in thirty-eight states. 

The National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, 110 West 40th Street, New York City, has issued a 
“Standard Accounting System for Contractors and Dealers in the 
Electrical Industry.” 

The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 1414 South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, published in 1922 two short pamphlets: 
“Simplified Uniform Accounting System for Retail Coal Mer- 
chants” and “Complete Uniform Accounting System for Retail 
Coal Merchants.” 

The Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has likewise issued some material on accounting. 

Under date of July 15, 1916, The Federal Trade Commission 
put out a pamphlet of nineteen pages, “A System of Accounts for 
Retail Merchants.” 
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